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cAfter Gorty ‘Years’ Observation 


Henry Turner Barter, Director 


Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 


AM CONVINCED that che most successful supervisors and teachers of art 

are those who may be characterized as having: (1) a love of children and the 

urge to teach chem; (2) a response cto the beautiful and a desire to promote its 

enjoyment; (3) a hunger for excellence and a persistent determination to 
achieve it in some field of art. For example, Wilhelmina Seegmiller achieved ex- 
cellence in poetry; Annette Warner in interior decoration; May Gearheart in block 
printing; James Hall in design and illustration; Walter Sargent in landscape 
painting; Ernest Watson in pencil drawing. The list might be extended co in- 
clude the forty best | have known in che forty years of my professional pilgrimage 
All such are creative artists. They never stop trying to produce something beauti 
ful chemselves. They are doers of art, not hearers and talkers only. They are 
inspiring leaders because they say ‘‘Come along with me’’; not ‘‘Go along by 
yourselves.’ 

1 AM CONVINCED that art instruction is berrer today than ever before 

Ir used to stress graded courses, logically outlined lessons, mechanical accuracy, 
the broad gray line, uniformity in result, drawing as a discipline. It now stresses 
the enjoyment of beauty in nature, in art, and in the work of che child’s own 
hands, the use of lines, tones, colors, to express vividly che thing to be expressed 
story, structure, form, pattern, mood; the inevitable and precious variety in results 
arising from diversities of gifts and skills, a supremely important element in all 
fine art; a lively hope for che fucure of art racher than a benumbing reverence for 
the are of the past; that the securing of that kind and degree of excellence appro 
priate and possible to children in any particular grade, as the immediate aim of 
instruction and the only hope for higher achievements thereafter, in school or out 
of school. 


1 AM CONVINCED thar all teachers of art should hold constantly before 
them the double aim of art instruction: (1) for all children a vision of the beauty 
of the world of nature and of the arts; a love of excellence in all chat chey do; and 
an open mind toward what others do who possess greater creative ability. (2) for 
each talented child an opportunity to develop as rapidly as possible under sympa 
thetic and trained leadership; a vision of what he may achieve through che culti 
vation of his particular gitt; and the desire and determination to serve his fellow 
men thereby in che utmost of his abilicy. In che hope of achieving these aims 
there will be in che fucure greater attention to nature study in all grades of schools, 
greater emphasis upon the elements of beauty as embodied in natural objects; 
greater familiarity wich fine reproductions of works of art and with originals in 
museums of art and art galleries; greater faith in the value of voluntary group 
work, co-operative projects, clubs among the children themselves, to foster special 
interests—reading clubs, sketch clubs, nature clubs, painting clubs, dramatic clubs, 
music clubs, licerary clubs, poetry clubs, modeling clubs, ceramic clubs, etching 
clubs, block print clubs, construction clubs, etc. For after all, che great ching is to 
get ‘‘che child who is the father of the man,”’ to tackle his own job with hope and 
good sense and enthusiasm, that che man may become the right kind of a man 


The art teacher who can help co unearth che best in che child and to make 
that best more aggressive and dynamic is doing about the most satisfactory work 
a mortal may do, for it carries the tang of immortaliry. 
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A Free Lance Art Trip 


off the Beaten Paths in Italy 
BENTON COURT 


Stanford University, California 


O those artists and art teachers who 

have made the usual stereotype 
tour through Northern Italy, the Flor- 
ence to Rome jaunt, or the Naples to 
Amalfi drive, and who wish something 
different, the trip from Naples through 
Caserta on to Cassino and to Subiaco 
and on to Rome will give a journey rich 
in scenery and art interest. 

Our party of five left Naples with a 
car and driver heading for Caserta. 
Along the road between these points the 
farmers were busy harvesting hemp and 
many were the strange combinations of 
animals pulling the huge loaded two- 
wheeled carts—donkeys and oxen, some- 
times a horse and oxen, with always a 
donkey used as a leader. 

A short trip brings one to Caserta 
where the Royal Palace and Park, 
known as the Versailles of Italy, may be 
visited. 

The Palace is a magnificent structure 
containing 1039 rooms, begun by Charles 
III in 1692 and finished by Ferdinand I 
in 1774, from the designs of the archi- 
tect, Luigi Vanvitelli. The interior is 
exceedingly interesting, especially the 
marble state staircase in the center of 
the Palace. The park is very large and 
the famous cascades and beauty spots in 
the famous garden may be visited. 
Shortly after leaving Caserta, the 


ancient amphitheatre of Capua is seen 
on the right of the road. Then through 
Capua, an old fortified town on the 
Sparanise, Teano, Caianello-Vairano and 
finally Cassino, with the monastery 
perched high above the town. On the 
way to the abbey, magnificent views of 
the surrounding country present them- 
selves at every twist of the road. The 
Abbey of Monte Cassino (1703 feet 
above sea level) is perhaps the most 
famous monastery in the world. It was 
founded in the year 529 by St. Benedict 
of Norcia and kept burning the torch of 
learning and art throughout the Dark 
Ages. 

The monastery church is beautifully 
and elaborately decorated, and the 
carved woodwork of the choir stalls is a 
thing to marvel at. Very interesting 
are some frescoes in the crypt done 
in Coptic style, executed by German 
artists in the year 1898. These are in 
the passage leading to the cell of St. 
Benedict. No finer church decorations 
exist in Italy and these decorations 
alone make it worth while for any artist 
to make the trip. By previous arrange- 
ments parties may spend the night 
actually in the monastery; partaking of 
the traditional hospitality of the monks. 
The gentlemen sleep in the monastery 
and the ladies are accommodated in a 











FREE LANCE ART TRIP COURT 











ABOVE, AMALFI, ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE SEA-TOWNS SOUTH OF NAPLES IN ITALY. 
BELOW, ONE OF THE COMBINATIONS OF ANIMALS USED FOR PULLING FARM CARTS IN 
ITALY, SEEN ON THE FREE LANCE ART TRIP DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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FREE LANCE ART TRIP 


SUBIACO STREET SCENES ARE PICTURESQUE AND THE INHABITANTS DO MUCH OF THEIR WORK IN 
PRIMITIVE MANNER. SUBIACO, ONE OF THE HILL TOWNS VISITED ON THE FREE LANCE ART TRIP. 
IS RICH IN ART, HISTORY AND TRAVEL INTEREST 
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THE CRYPT OF THE CATHEDRAL AT CASSINO, A MOUNTAIN TOWN SOUTH OF ROME, IS A MARVEL OF 
ARTISTIC HANDICRAFT ACHIEVEMENT AND THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CHURCH DECORATION IN ITALY 
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FOURTEEN YEARS OF PATIENT LABOR BY THE MONKS AT CASSINO RESULTED IN AN INTERIOR WORKED 
BEAUTIFULLY PLANNED AND EXECUTED THE COLOR CHARM AND 


IN STONE, TRON AND MOSAIC, 
CONVEYED BY ANY PRINTED ILLUSTRATION 


MOSAIC TEXTURE IS A QUALITY THAT CANNOT BE 
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FREE LANCE ART TRIP 


COURT 





villa just below the monastery door. 
The whole party takes dinner and 
breakfast in the fine guest chamber of 
the monks. Or a comfortable hotel 
can be used which is located in the town 
at the foot of the hill. 

On leaving Cassino the route lies 
through Ceparno, Frosinone and Feren- 
tino. A stop is made to visit the pic- 
turesque little hill town of Anagni, with 
its old Cathedral dating from the 11th 
century. One of this small town’s 
claims to fame is the fact that it has 
produced four popes. Here in the 
crypt of the old church the government 
has recently discovered under a series 
of whitewash coatings a marvelous set 
of early Italian frescoes with all the 
color charm of an Oriental rug. In one 
part of the crypt the old pagan shrine 
and altar is still preserved. 

After visiting the Church and Cathe- 
dral, the journey to Subiaco is resumed. 
The road climbs upwards all the time, 
passing Piglio, a most picturesque little 
town straggling down the mountain side, 
and over the pass of Guarcino (3000 
feet). Continuing through beautiful 
country, Subiaco is reached. It is a 
most primitive Italian hill town with a 
towering castle at its apex, said to be 
Lucretia Borgia’s birthplace. 

Subiaco (Sublacquem) derives its 
name from the fact that Nero, who used 
to have a fine villa here, had three lakes 
constructed, which have since disap- 
peared. Subiaco is the birthplace of 
Western Monasticism, as it was here 
that St. Benedict of Norcia founded his 
Benedictine Order of Monks towards 
the end of the 5th century. He himself 
subsequently removed to Monte Cassino. 

Donkeys may be secured for the visit 
to Santa Scolastica Convent (Twin 
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Sister of St. Benedict) and the Sacro 
Specco or Monastery of St. Benedict. 
The ascent to these national monuments 
is up a steep bridle path and the view 
from Sacro Specco is incomparable. 

Leaving Subiaco after breakfast, 
Rome may be reached in a half day’s 
trip. The route followed affords views 
of some of the finest mountain scenery 
in Italy. Passing through Rocca and 
San Vito, one comes out of the edge of 
the mountain above Palestrina, with the 
whole of the Roman campagna spread 
out like a carpet below. The dome of 
St. Peter’s shows up conspicuously in 
the center of the Eternal City, and on a 
clear day the Mediterranean can also be 
seen. Descending into Palestrina one 
finds a fine example of the old feudal 
township, the whole place being owned 
by the Barberini Family. 

Palestrina, whose origin is lost in 
antiquity, occupies the site of a huge 
pagan temple, vestiges of which are 
seen everywhere, especially in the 
prince’s palace. The town being built 
on the side of a hill has very steep wind- 
ing streets, affording excellent material 
for ardent photographers and sketching 
artists. Resuming the route across the 
flat campagna, Rome is reached in time 
for luncheon. 

This whole trip will reveal hill towns 
clinging to mountain sides far more 
primitive and sketchable than any of 
those usually visited by tourists. Un- 
spoiled by the trend of tourists’ needs 
the towns of this trip described have a 
particular attraction to the artist who 
wishes to find natural conditions. The 
people go about their interesting trades, 
the women carry their amphore and 
copper vessels gracefully on their heads 
from the fountains, and life is far more 











COURT FREE LANCE ART TRIP 





interesting than where the tourist be- go again when we will stay three weeks 
comes a commercial attraction to the instead of three days so as to visit many 
people of the town. Hotels are friendly a picturesque hill town that we passed 
and comfortable but not luxurious. through, which was rich in sketch 
Our trip was enjoyable and we plan to material and peasant crafts. 








WOOD, TRON, STONE AND MOSAIC ARE ALL SO COMBINED TO CONVEY PERFECT HARMONY AND UNITY 
OF MATERIALS IN THE ARTISTIC CRYPT IN THE ABBEY OF MONTE CASSINO LOCATED 1703 FEET ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL 
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VENETIAN GONDOLAS 
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THE GONDOLA OF VENICE IS THE WORLD'S MOST PICTURESQUE WATER BOAT. WHO 
CAN THINK OF ITALY WITHOUT VENICE, OR VENICE WITHOUT THE GONDOLA? 
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Choosing Your Life Work 
A Message to Students 


ALFRED WALTHER 
Peru, Illinois 


OW many of you who are art 

students have really given earnest 
consideration to your future? Has it 
occurred to you that even though you 
may have a vague wish to become a 
portrait painter, your real ability lies 
in another line of art work? Can you 
do lettering better than landscapes, 
or fashion work better than story illus- 
trations, or mechanical drawing better 
than cartoons? Ask yourself questions, 
analyze your work and determine, if 
possible with the help of professional 
advice, just what kind of art work you 
are best fitted for. 

In order to succeed in anything, the 
worker must be vitally interested in his 
work. Have you yet discovered exactly 
the type of work that you enjoy doing? 
Each branch of art offers many varia- 
tions. If you like to letter, then study 
the principles of ornament and design 
and become a commercial designer, or an 
architectural designer, or a poster artist, 
sign painter or show card writer and 
window decorator. If you are a good 
colorist, with a general knowledge of art 
work, perhaps scene painting or archi- 
tectural decoration would appeal to you, 
both being well-paying vocations. So, 
continue on through all phases of art 
and you will surely find the particular 
thing into which you can put your 
whole soul, work that you will do well 
because you like it. 

If you have attended art school with 


the sole idea in mind of getting a great 
deal of money for a very little work, you 
most assuredly do not know what an art 
career means. Even a superficial in- 
vestigation will show that a real artist 
is never idle; he cannot afford to grow 
stale, he must develop, and to develop 
he must study unceasingly. Michel- 
angelo, old and infirm, walking through 
snow, was asked by a friend as to where 
he was going. The master replied, ‘“To 
school—to school to learn something.”’ 

Do you realize that a knowledge of 
the principles of composition and good 
taste will enable you to really appreciate 
and enjoy such greatly different subjects 
as a well-photographed movie, a beauti- 
fully dressed woman, the wonderfully 
graceful lines of the cat and the tiger, 
or the architecture of a famous cathe- 
dral? If you are truly artistic you can 
apply your artistic appreciation to 
everything, thereby enriching your life 
immeasurably. 

As was stated previously, in order to 
make a success of your work, you must 
consider carefully your ability, select 
the type of work best suited to you and 
then work, work, work, endeavoring to 
attain a perfect co-ordination of mind 
and muscle. An artist must have both 
mental and physical strength. Perhaps 
the following incomplete list of different 
kinds of work requiring the services of 
an artist, will help you to make up your 
mind as to what line you can best adapt 

















ARMSTRONG 


PAUL REVERE POTTERY 





yourself, remembering that whatever 
you choose will require your beginning 
at the bottom and working up. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PROFESSIONS IN 
WHICH ART TRAINING IS ESSENTIAL 


Portrait, landscape, seascape, genre, histori- 
cal, miniature painting, etc. 

Architectural designing, sketching and ren- 
dering in oil, water color, crayon, pencil, pen- 
and-ink, etc. 

Magazine and book illustrating. 

Advertising lettering and designing for 
national magazines, trade papers, bill boards, 
signs, etc. 

Bird’s-eye view rendering of factories, etc. 

Mechanical photo-retouching for catalogs, 
newspapers, magazines, etc. (Ability to do 
lettering is desirable but not essential. ) 

Fashion drawing and designing. 

Textile and wall paper designing. 

Interior decoration. 

Sign, show card and window display work. 

Commercial, portrait or illustrative photog- 
raphy. 

Drafting and mechanical design. 


Art direction for advertising agencies, 
printers, engravers, magazine and book pub- 
lishers, manufacturers, etc. 

Typographical layout and supervision. 

Color expert for ink, paint, wall paper, textile 
and other similar concerns. 

Lithographic work. 

Steel, copper, wood and other engraving 
work (Ben Day process). 

Designing of jewelry, gold and silver ware 
and other metal work. 

Pottery design and decoration. 

Motion picture art direction. 

Sculpture (monumental, architectural, etc.) 

Scene painting and theatrical costume and set 
designing. 

Art criticism for newspapers and magazines 

Newspaper art work, including cartooning 
and feature illustrating. 

Landscape gardening and park supervision 

Art museum work and lectures. 

Grade school, high school, college and art 
school art instruction. 

Designing and executing leather and other 
book covers. 

Furniture designing (also miscellaneous house 
furnishings). 


Pottery Taught in a Practical Workshop 


IRENE ARMSTRONG 
Boston, Massachusetts 


N Saturday mornings, between the 
eighteenth of October and the first 

of June, a group of teachers form an 
earnest and enthusiastic class of men and 
women at the Paul Revere Pottery, on a 
hilltop six miles from the golden dome of 
Boston’s state house. There, amidst sur- 
roundings that are not unlike those to be 
found in the Old World, the teachers’ 
class is acquiring a practical knowledge 
of pottery making which will be in- 
valuable in their message to the young. 
In the course which Miss Edith 
Brown, director of the pottery, is giving, 
are taught hand-built and wheel-thrown 
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pottery. The course begins with the 
American Indian pottery, using a clay 
similar to that which the native Red- 
man used and so far as possible, repro- 
duces the finish of his ware. The 
second stage is that of the early Egyp- 
tian hand-built ware, with its crude color 
and design. The next stage, in con- 
trast to this, is the creation of a piece, 
Egyptian in type, but of a later period 
and more finished form. This is fol- 
lowed by studies that portray the beauty 
of the Greek, with its perfection of form 
and symmetry. Next in the course 
comes the Chinese, succeeded by the 








PAUL REVERE POTTERY ARMSTRONG 





MODELING AND COLORING OF THE PAUL REVERE 
POTTERY, ONE OF NEW ENGLAND’S WELL-KNOWN CRAFTS 
The School Arts Magazine, October 1989 
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ARMSTRONG PAUL REVERE POTTERY 























STACKING THE POTTERY IN THE KILN READY FOR FIRING, AND A GROUP OF THE 
FINISHED POTTERY PRODUCED BY THE PAUL REVERE POTTERY NEAR BOSTON 
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MAGIC ART WELLS OF ORVIETO 


LEMOS 





Persian, and 


lastly by the modern. 
With each problem there is ample 
opportunity for the creative as well as 


the direct copy. When copying, the 
particular type of decoration belonging 
to that country and period is studied. 
There is a freedom for initiative per- 
mitted the student, not only with design 
but with color and shape. 

The pupils (and this applies to the 
teachers’ class on Saturday mornings and 
on certain evenings, and to the general 
classes during the week) are taught to 
pour slip, to mix plaster, wedge the clay, 
and place and fire the kiln, as well as to 
hand-build and throw the clay. Here, 
again, freedom is allowed; for while the 
privilege is theirs to use the many 
colored glazes which have given the 
Paul Revere Pottery its reputation for 
nearly twenty years, yet these students 
may experiment along their own in- 





dividual lines. This, of course, is quite 
impossible in the ordinary schoolroom. 
It is this unusual phase of the course 
that is attracting teachers to the 
studios—the opportunities given in an 
actual workshop. For here the teacher 
of plaster has been a craftsman for 
nearly thirty years; the Italian who 
instructs the pupils at the wheel is a past 
master in that art; the director, a grad- 
uate of the Museum of Fine Arts School, 
who has made this pottery known as one 
of the representative handicrafts of the 
country, gives her personal direction to 
each pupil. Here, too, is provided a 
kiln, small enough to permit a woman to 
actually pack and fire it. In fact, every 
step of pottery making, from the wedging 
of the clay to the finished product, is 
taught in this workshop where today, as 
for the past two decades, experienced 
craftsmen have fashioned this ware. 


The Magic Art Wells of Orvieto 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


FEW hours travel distance from 
Rome is the city of Orvieto on a 
large rock shelf seven hundred feet 
above the valley. It is located much 
like the Indian Pueblos of the South- 
west whose inhabitants built them upon 
the rocky mesas for protection. For 
similar reasons the early Etruscans 
built this city, one of their twelve 
capitals of the Etruscan Confederation, 
and people have occupied this strange 
sky city ever since. 
The ever needful water was necessary 
in this city of long ago. Deep wells 
were dug in many parts of the city, the 


most remarkable being the well of San 
Patrizio at the northeastern part of the 
city, built in the 16th century to supply 
water to the garrison in case of siege. 
This well, the greatest in the world and 
queerest, is hewn in rock to adepth of 203 
feet, 43 feet wide and surrounded by two 
spiral staircases to the bottom. Upon 
these staircases donkeys laden with 
water jars used to descend, one stairway 
being used for ascending. 

In recent years the agricultural stim- 
ulation or policy of the Facist govern- 
ment of Italy has developed the neigh- 
boring valleys into a huge garden of 
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PLATES AND POTTERY FROM MODERN POTTERIES IN ORVIETO, [TALY, WITH DESIGN MOTIFS INSPIRED 
BY THE OLD DESIGNS FOUND ON THE OLD POTTERY RECOVERED FROM THE MAGIC WELLS OF ORVIETO 
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MAGIC ART WELLS OF ORVIETO 
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FOUR OF THE BRUSH-DRAWN BIRD MOTIFS FOUND ON THE OLD 
WATER VESSELS DISCOVERED IN THE MAGIC WELLS OF ORVIETO 
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cereals and vegetables, requiring much 
water. This has caused the wells in 
Orvieto to go dry and the city has 
brought water for its needs from the 
mountains with an aqueduct, as the 
Romans of former days were in the habit 
of doing. 

As the Orvieto wells became dry they 
revealed and gave to investigators a 
wealth of old pottery; forms from the 
Etruscan period down through the 
centuries gave quaint shapes and pat- 
terns and colors to the people of Orvieto 
today. Designs of princes and prin- 
cesses, knights and pages, quaint and 
queer birds and animals, tree and foliage 
motifs were discovered in these magic 
treasures from the wells of past cen- 
turies. And as the potters of Orvieto 
viewed these quaint motifs they became 
enthusiastic and inspired so that today 
in Orvieto may be found several pot- 
teries making similar pottery with the 
strange bird motifs, the princes and 
court ladies of long ago. 

These potteries to be found in century 
old houses with stone court yards, with 


primitive stone kilns fired with wood 
brush from the mountains, are of much 
interest. Here the potter at the wheel 
is seen propelling his wheel with his bare 
foot, the big toe playing an important 
part, while his hands build like magic the 
clay forms upon which dark-eyed Orvieto 
girls in neighborly groups~paint on the 
designs found on the old pottery from 
the magic art wells of Orvieto. 

Thus the old jars taken to the wells 
too often, those that dropped over the 
edge, or the broken pottery dropped into 
the watery depths, have returned from 
years of disappearance to give a ren- 
aissance to the work of the potters of 
Orvieto. 

Orvieto with its beautiful cathedral, 
with its Etruscan tombs just below the 
city wall, the old gateways and medi- 
eval streets, its funicular trainway that 
brings the traveller up under the old 
fortress, holds much of interest for the 
art traveller and is fully worth a three 
days’ stop rather than the few hours so 
generally given by the hurried traveller 
en route to Rome from Florence. 





ORVIETO IS A CITY BUILT UPON A ROCKY SHELF SEVEN HUNDRED 
FEET HIGH, AND WAS ORIGINALLY FOUNDED BY THE ETRUSCANS 
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SAN GIMAGNANO, THE MEDIEVAL ITALIAN CITY OF MANY TOWERS, PRESENTS MANY 
DRAMATIC SKYLINE PICTURES FOR THE SKETCHING ARTIST TO CHOOSE FROM 
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Art Rambles Abroad 
San Gimagnano, the Skyscraper City of the Middle Ages 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


OT so far from Florence, 


where thousands of Americans go 


very 


every year, is the medieval city of San 
Gimagnano located on the usual moun- 
tain side amidst valleys of luxuriant 
vegetation. 
Gimagnano at a distance, sil- 
houetted against the sky with its many 


Here one comes first upon 


San 


beetling towers stretching along the 
length of the city, reminding one un- 
‘annily of the New York skyscrapers. 

Located in a remote section away 
from the usual traffic, San Gimagnano 
continues on in these modern times a 
truly medieval place with many medi- 
eval buildings famous for their true 
appearance of the Middle Ages. The 
fourteen stone towers are all that remain 
of the fifty towers, some say more than 
a hundred towers, that once represented 
the noble families who were in constant 
warfare with each other, falling easy 
prey to the ambitious Florentines. 

As one approaches San Gimagnano, 
the dominant, 
increasingly so, until just before entering 
one of the old gates that permit entry 
through the city wall, the towers dis- 
appear. But once within the city, a 
tower looks down on you from every 
angle. Every archway reveals a tower, 
and stone and iron, fitting symbols of 
those warring periods, are ever evident. 


towers become more 


Today, the importance of a citizen in 
our enlightened country is measured by 
the expanse of his house or the luxury of 


his limousine, and with equal argument 
the old citizen of San Gimagnano was 
measured by the loftiness of his build- 
ings. Therefore, upward and upward 
grew the towers of that old skyscraper 
city of long ago, predecessor of the sky- 
scraper cities of today, which if history 
but repeats itself, may in turn be but 
quaint points of interest to the genera- 
tions of And tall 
apartment dwellings of the medieval 
nobility were also fortresses with but few 


tomorrow! these 


windows as the great need and thought 
was that of superiority in their inter- 
city warfare. 
who lived in the twin tower home that 
still remains, continued in mortal strug- 


Thus the Salvacci family, 


gle with the Ardinghelli, through years 
of repulse and slaughter, giving way 
only to the victories of the Florentines. 
To the artist or craftsman approach- 
ing this quaint city of the past, the 
embattled 
walls promise many a sketch and crafts- 
man find. 


towers and stone serrated 
As our motor car speeded 
around the country road circuiting the 
hill at the base of the city, it passed 
century-old olive and cypress trees, 
farmhouses where grapevines clustered 
in intimate grouping 
walls and white 
spreading horns and red dangling tassels 


between their eyes were being hitched to 


pergolas, 
with 


over 


terraces; oxen 


primitive plows, or to carts laden with 
brush or tree twigs, to be taken to the 
city baker shop or pottery kiln for the 
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EVERYWHERE IN SAN GIMAGNANO YOU LOOK UP AGAINST MASSIVE, DOMINANT 
STONE TOWERS THAT REMIND YOU OF BATTLING CENTURIES LONG AGO 
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OR YOU LOOK DOWN FROM TOWERED BUILDINGS UPON ANTIQUE ROOFS WHOSE TILED PATTERNS, 


AGED 


AND 


MOSS-COVERED, 


TELL 


OF 


CENTURIES 


OF 


USE 
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AT A DISTANCE SAN GIMAGNANO REMINDS THE VISITOR OF THE SKYSCRAPER CITIES OF AMERICA, 
BUT THE STREETWAYS ARE DECIDEDLY DIFFERENT, QUAINT AND PICTURESQUE IN THEIR MEDIEVAI 
SETTING 
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THE OLD ARCHED STREETWAYS, WITH WOMEN SPINNING WITH WHORL AND 
SPINDLE, IS A COMMON PICTURE IN THE AGE-OLD CITY OF SAN GIMAGNANO 
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fires of men who bake bread or fire the 
quaint potteries to be found in so many 
Italian towns. 

Or the passing scene may be a group 
of men building another home or addi- 
tional space to a building already cen- 


turies old. Here the artisans will carry 
their material in old basket forms as 
their forefathers have done for cen- 
turies, and man power is in force as con- 
trasted to machinery in every part of 
the building operation. 

Stones are passed from man to man up 
an inclined ladder much as the early 
American colonist passed the buckets of 
water in the early fire-fighting lines. 
With all these primitive scenes as a fore- 
ground to the approach to San Gimag- 
nano, we are in the spirit to expect the 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages, and 
accept as natural the old arched gate- 
ways and stoneways marked with the 
crevices of time and the patina of many 
centuries. 

As we sweep through narrow streets, 
stern and rockbound passages, we pass 
many shops that are also homes, homes 
that are also shops, before reaching the 
main square of this tower city. Here 
we can see a little more of the sky and a 
glimpse through a narrow gate shows a 
bit of tree near the city wall and the ver- 
dured valley beyond—a needed relief to 
the dominant masses of stone and iron 
that tower above and around the square. 

As we go into the Cisterna hotel, 
named after the old stone fountain in 
the square, we find this albergo to be 
built in an old medieval palace with 
windows that overlook the valley vistas 
for many miles. The outdoor dining 


room with grape-trellised, column- 
supported, tile roof is all in keeping with 
the old city and a fitting center for the 





sojourner to this old city of Italy. Here 
we find several artists who have come to 
San Gimagnano, or “San Gimy”’ as we 
name it for easier pronunciation, and the 
artist finds the lighting so brilliant, the 
buildings so massive, the subjects so 
different, the age or setting so antique 
that for a day or two he must wander 
down one street and another, out this 
way to a gateway, along a country lane 
and into another gateway, to know his 
subject well. He decides that this view 
is best, or that the other is more unusual 
in composition. Tomorrow he finds 
even a better one, and in turn discards 
this find for even a better one, until 
when he sets up his easel in the shade of 
a towered street or sun protected arch- 
way he does the subjects that are most 
typically San Gimagnano. 

And the craftsman collector finds 
many a never-to-be-forgotten scene of 
interest. There is the streetway, nar- 
row like a canyon of vertical stone. A 
happy group of women and children 
are talking, ‘“joshing’’ a farmer with a 
donkey laden with vegetables. As we 
approach we hear the whir of a spinning 
wheel or a rapidly rotating spindle on 
which linen thread is being wound. As 
we express interest we are taken into a 
room where several looms are clattering 
and gradually weaving inch by inch the 
homespsun clothing of the kindly people 
of this stone city that has lived on from 
a dead past. And down another city 
street, with quaint, stone-stepped ter- 
races because of its incline, are two old 
women nimbly weaving straw hats from 
straw for which northern Italy is fa- 
mous. And in another way we find the 
carpenter making his quaint peasant 
chairs with rush-bottomed seats which 
we have seen in so many of the shops. 
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THE OLD CISTERNA IN THE CITY SQUARE HAS YIELDED WATER TO MANY GENERATIONS OF WOMEN, 
GIRLS AND BOYS WHO DAILY COME WITH THEIR HANDWROUGHT COPPER WATER HOLDERS TO THIS OLD 
FOUNTAIN 
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Adjoining his place is the weaver of 
willow who covers dextrously the large 
bottles of 
longer in 


that they may last 
carrying that 
important to the people of Italy. 

And then there is the little shop in the 


“vino” 
beverage so 


square where iron lamps and _ handi- 
crafts may be found mingled with house- 
hold material of less interest to the curio 
but 
valuable, being 


seeker, whose finds are the more 


discovered among a 
group of saints’ pictures and discarded 
kitchen ware. And the little hand- 
wrought candlesticks that looked like a 
thistle blossom wrought in iron, found in 
the little old woman’s shop under the old 
gateway at the northern entrance, will 
always be a reminder of the day that we 
went to the outside terrace to see the 


evening sunset over the cypress tree 
and Italian haystack decorated hill- 
side. 


And perchance we will see the city 
watering wagon, a large cask drawn by 
slow, dignified oxen, rumbling wheels of 
wood arrying cooling water over sun- 
parched stone. And in the evening as 
we sit in the friendly shade of the wall by 
the doorway we hear the joyful ringing 
of the church bells and as it continues 
group of little children, all 
dressed in white, walking briskly down 


we see a 
the streets. As they near us we see they 
are carrying something; as they pass us 
we see that it is a little child’s funeral 
and they carry their little playmate in a 
little white-covered coffin. Nothing sad 
in their demeanor, nothing depressing in 
their step, not a grown person with them 
just a boy a little older to sponsor this 
So we turn to a little 
boy at our side and say, ‘‘Why are they 
sorry that their little 
And his answer ** No, signor, for 


odd procession. 


not friend has 


died?”’ 


a little angel is born,”’ is all in keeping 
with this quaint town. 

And for those who wish to study the 
early schools of Italian painting the 
Palazzo Publico has many good ex- 
Here is Lippo Memmi’s work, 
a great fresco, larger and finer than any 
of his work in Siena. Other things in 
the the municipal art 
gallery on the third floor contain paint- 
ings by Lippi and a Madonna in Glory, 
by Pinturicchio, of remarkable beauty. 
Other contain paintings of 
interest, chief among which are those of 
CGozzoli’s frescoes, famous for their skill 


amples. 


collection of 


churches 


and balance, with figures of great grace 
and beauty. 

But pictures may be found in many 
another place that does not have the 
medieval outdoor picture found in San 
Gimagnano; so we find ourselves for- 
saking the painted walls for the domi- 
nant, fascinating street pictures that call 
us always outdoors and we are rewarded 
by the picturesque group of women 
washing by the old stone fountain at the 
foot of the hill, and we can never forget 
the old with 
spindle under the arched street of ancient 
design, spinning 


two women whorl and 
as their mothers spun 
centuries ago. 

So it is with sincere regret that our 
program in San Gimagnano comes to its 
final day, and the end of day brings a 
moonlight night with a moon drifting 
behind next hiding behind a 


tower, then again behind another tower, 


clouds, 


following us, it seemed, as we wend our 
way to the outer gate to view the city 
in its night silhouette. And as we look 
we see a procession of bobbing lights on 
the hillside and a clearing in the road 
shows us a group of cowled figures carry- 
ing torches on the way to the cemetery 
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to bury one of theirdead. This quaint, 


spectral procession of slowly-walking 
robed figures passes in the moonlight 
shadows. In back of us are the gaunt 
towering stone obelisk buildings of San 
Gimagnano. Surely we cannot be in 


the twentieth century but in the fif- 
teenth century! 





THE MAIN GATEWAY INTO SAN GIMAGNANO 


And so even today San Gimagnano is 
to us like a trip in one of Jules Verne’s 
books—a trip into a medieval city that 
has been forgotten and is carrying on the 


‘ 


days of yesterday. San Gimagnano 


is an art ramble worth while to those 
who 
Italia. 


visit the art treasure land of 
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WHILE VENICE HAS OVER FOUR HUNDRED BRIDGES, THE BEST KNOWN BRIDGE 
IS THE RIALTO, MADE FAMOUS BY SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
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WHETHER IT BE THE ARCHITECTURAL MASSES OR THE DETAILS OF MOSAIC FLOORS, ITALY PLANS HER 

BUILDINGS THOUGHTFULLY AND BEAUTIFULLY THE CLOISTERED ARCHES ARE IN RAVELLO, A 

DELIGHTFUL TOWN OFF THE BEATEN PATH BELOW AMALFI THE TILE PATTERN IS FROM A CHURCH 
FLOOR IN FLORENCE 
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The towers of Italy vary in désign from 
the northern types to those of Saracenic 
influerice; in the sdéuthetn section’ wf 
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These tiles are from near Majorca, Italy 
where majolica ware was originated and 
has continued being made in quaint 
primitire patterns since the ‘14th 
century. 
The Scheel Arie Magazine, October 1829. 
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Unique pottery ‘forms, and designs of 
artistic quality from hilltown’ potteriecs 
' of Italy. 
‘, The Sqhool Arta Mapasine, October 1028 
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The rubicated and illuminated parch-, 
ments of Rtaly are always a wonder te 
the craftsman and the initials are 
always bright spote of beafty upon 
the page. — 
The Sshee Arta Magasine, October reae 
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The peasants of Assisi embroider the 
beautiful animal patterns today with 
the same motifs that their ancestbrs 
weve into fabrics centurigs ago. 
‘Phe School dete Magasine, October 1989 
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Block” printed: papers from ye 
., Italy, used for end leaves. box coverings 
and hook bin dines. 


Ae 
The School Arta Mag neine, Ociober 1028 .®@ 
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RAC MPARNG NAN GMP IPAS) 


re Similar patter rns may be ot from lir 
+ leam by er rade children and used for 
many purposes, Thin paper, te empera 
‘paints mixtd with glycerine will pro- 
- _@ dyece charming results. 
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The tronwerk knockers and lanyis of 

medieval days:are to. be found in miany 

parts of Italy to remind us of the golden 
period of handicrafts. 
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ITALIAN STENCILLED POSTCARDS 





A GROUP OF STENCILLED POST CARDS FROM ITALY, A PRINT METHOD THAT 18 POSSIBLE AND 
PRACTICAL FOR SCHOOL ANNUAL INSERTS, GIFT CARDS, SMALL POSTERS AND BOOKLET COVERS 


The School Arts Magazine, October 1929 
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ALIAN OX TEAMS 
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THE WHITE OXEN, PATIENT AND PICTURESQUE BEASTS OF BURDEN, ARE ALWAYS A PART OF THE 
INTERESTING LANDSCAPE OF ITALY. THE OXEN OF UMBRIA ARE NOTED FOR THEIR LARGE HORNS 
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Guatemala Pottery: Past and Present 


LILY DE JONGH OSBORNE 


Relhuleu, Guatemala 


oe to what is expected 
after seeing the beautiful textiles of 
Guatemala, the 


disappointment. 
love of the beautiful that is put into 


is 


modern pottery a 
None of the care or 


every stitch of the weaving seems to 
enter into the pottery making of today. 
A sameness prevails al] over the country, 
the decorations are crude, and no tradi- 
tions or symbols of the makers are 
perpetuated in this industry. 

The old pottery which has been found 
in all the large prehistoric cities dis- 
covered in the jungles of Guatemala and 
which has helped to unravel the mys- 
teries of the people who inhabited these 
cities is truly lovely. 

Whether they belonged to the Archaic, 
Maya, Toltec, or Aztec period, all the 
jars are lovely beyond description and 
have so much lore and history in their 
make-up that only by seeing the pieces 
can an accurate idea of the beauty of 
this ware be formed. Therefore, I have 
left for the end a description of the 
pictures of prehistoric pieces that belong 
to my collection. all 
good potters, as they used pottery for all 
their household as well as religious pur- 


The old races were 


poses. Even the Archaic forms, though 


extremely crude, show care in the 


modeling and an accuracy in portray- 


ing all forms from nature. The Mayas 
also were skillful potters, obtaining a 
high degree of perfection in this art 
They were acquainted with the various 
forms of modeling, they painted their 
pottery in artistic patterns, and were 


4G 


familiar with decorations in bas-relief, 
using of The 
pottery highest artistic 


stencils made clay 


reaching the 
point is the polychrome pottery made 
with a dark red background with de- 
signs made in black, brown, and white, 
and hieroglyphs in bands around the 
top, as shown by several jars in my 
collection. Even the smallest jars, con- 
taining cosmetics for some long dead 
Maya maiden, have been found decor- 
ated with the most beautiful bas-relief 
designs 

The people 
utilize natural forms, making use of the 


ancient were quick to 
American marsupial, or Tacuazin, as it 
is called in Guatemala, and other anima! 
to the old 


hundreds 


forms decorate pottery 


of 


have been found, hardly ever is there one 


although literally pieces 
duplicated in decorative effect 

The modern pottery is fired in much 
the same way that the old Indians of 


4 
put leaves and sticks is dug, the pottery 


hole into which are 


long ago used 


is laid carefully on these, more leaves 
and twigs are heaped upon the jars, a 
fire is lighted and the process is on 
while a woman carefully gives an oc- 
casional poke to the dish or jar that is 
getting too highly fired 

Totonicapan and Chinautla are two of 
the big pottery centers of the country, 
the 


The roads and byways leading to thes 


which supply almost all villages. 


places are most picturesque with the 


Indians carrying huge loads of all kinds 


of dishes and jars to the markets of 
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A MODERN GUATEMALA POTTER AT WORK AND A GROUP OF ANCIENT GUATEMALIAN POTTERY 
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other towns; the loads the Indians 
carry are so large that they appear to 
be loads walking by themselves. To- 
tonicapan is particularly famous for 
the glazed ware which is made there. 
This ware is of a lovely blue or gray 
shade, decorated with a single flower or 
a few leaves painted with aniline dyes 
bought in the drug store. This pottery 
contains a great deal of lead and is 
extremely brittle. In instances the 
larger pieces have a dark brown and 
green glaze. From this place also come 
the miniature pots and pans that are 
traditional at the August fair in Guate- 
mala City, where every child gets her 
yearly doll house supply. 

The unglazed ware takes the place in 
the household which metal ware oc- 
cupies for us, the shapes being good, 
with plain but well-proportioned lines. 
No individual tastes are displayed at all; 
the large olla for cooking the toothsome 
tamale will be of the same shape as the 
bowl used for making the tortillas (corn 
cakes which are a staple of life for the 
Indian). The large tinaja, water jar, 
will come in smaller sizes for other pur- 
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AFTER THE FIRING 


AND THIS POTTER WENT TO MARKET 


poses, and jicaras, or cups, for the atol 
also serve for cooking the coffee. 

Some of the pottery has a glitter pro- 
duced by mica mixed in the clay of 
which the ware is made. The pottery 
is made in all sizes imaginable 
pieces as large as a small bath tub even, 
and others so small that they look as 
if they had 
microscope. 


some 


been modeled under a 

After the cook buys a water jar, she 
takes it home to be cured, rubbing into 
the surface a banana leaf and then sub- 
merging the jar in water till the pores 
are closed. Sometimes she will use lime 
and water, or even lard, to rub into the 
clay. 
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The American and the Foreign Exhibit 


at the Western Arts Convention in Cleveland, May 1929 


JESSIE TODD 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


OR a while every day for a week I 

studied these exhibits, jotting down 
notes of comparison. 

1. Not one instance occurred in the 
foreign exhibit of dictated work, that is, 
there chart full of 
exactly alike. There were 
stances of this in the American exhibit. 


was no trees all 


many in- 


It seems to me this shows that some 
American teachers have not yet got the 
idea that dictated work is not a goal. 
It may be necessary to show a child how 
But 
why should we exhibit a chart full of 
trees as if that 
The foreign exhibit was certainly su- 


to draw a tree, even by dictating. 
was an achievement? 


perior in this aspect. 

2. In the foreign exhibit were seen 
many instances of the work of one child 
during a period of years; for example, 
Otto, age 9; Otto, age 12; Otto, age 16; 
We did not see this in the 
American exhibit. 

We that the 
reason for this is that the foreign work 
We have 
America, too. It 
that it that the 
foreigners have made more effort to 


Otto, age 22. 


may say, of course, 
was from private schools. 
private schools in 
seems to me shows 
study the individual in his development 
in drawing, year after year. 

3. The foreign exhibit had drawings 
by children four and five years of age, 
the 
which our American children make, with 


same sort of charming drawings 


trees drawn in design rather than in a 
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naturalistic way, with symbols for birds 


and animals. The foreign art educators 


thought these drawings important 
enough to mount carefully and send 
across the ocean. The American 


teachers thought them unimportant; at 
least, they did not send them in their 
exhibits. Many American teachers dis- 
courage the children in these early 
efforts and try to lead them to represent 
things in a naturalistic way, with sym- 
bols for birds and animals. To me, the 
drawings by these little children were as 
charming as any of the drawings in the 
entire exhibit. 

4. There were some drawings on big 
paper in the foreign exhibit and some 
on small paper in the American exhibit 
but on the whole this statement holds 
true. There were more big drawings in 
the exhibit. Although the 
foreign children usually drew on smaller 
paper, they put detail in the 
pictures. Often they drew a carnival 


American 
more 


with many people in it on a paper 6 x 9 
inches or 9 x 12 inches. It seems to me 
this is typical of the foreign child. 
When I had supervisory work, every 
child in the second grade drew the Pied 
Piper. I had chosen the story to give 
the children an incentive to draw many 
children. Many youngsters drew three 
children. Then they said they were 
tired of making them. One 
phoned me saying, “Tony wants me to 


teacher 


tell you he has 219 people following the 
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TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING APPRECIATION 








Pied Piper.” It seems to me that the 
foreign children as a whole have more 
patience. 

5. In our had a 
craze for drawing faces in elementary 
and high school. It was interesting to 
see that the foreign children showed the 
same enthusiasm. 

6. Our children draw as many aero- 
planes as all other subjects put to- 
gether. 


school we have 


There were no aeroplanes in 
the foreign exhibit except two posters of 
the Zeppelin. It seems so strange that 
when they drew what they wished and 
when they made scenes in Germany they 
didn’t draw aeroplanes. 

7. The foreign exhibit had 
drawing done with colored pencils. 
American exhibit had 
this medium. Usually crayons with 
blunter points were used 
pencils. 

8. Very little pencil sketching was 
exhibited in the American exhibit. The 


more 
The 
few done in 


instead of 


foreign exhibit had a number of pencil 
sketches, some 22 x 28 inches. 

9. Some of the foreign illustrations 
looked as if the children had before them 
toy houses and toy trees, and had drawn 
the objects in perspective, putting them 
into a landscape. The result was better 
form. 

10. It seemed to me that the best of 
the American exhibit was even superior 
to the foreign. However, the worst of 
the American exhibit, the work that was 
copied from art magazines, calendars, 
ete., was far inferior to the foreign. 
There was so much copy work and 
formal dictated work in the American 
exhibit that the whole outlook was dis- 
couraging. One had to look at so much 
poor work before he reached the few 
Why don’t we 
have a jury to cast out the copied work 
and give room for the good so that it 


spots of good work. 


will show what we in America would 


like to stand for? 


A Technique of Teaching Appreciation 


EVERETT E 


LOWRY 


Director of Art, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


ECHNIQUES of many kinds have 
been advanced for the teaching of 
appreciation of art in the high school. 
Most of them 
effective. 


have proved to be 
The reader might be inter- 
the 


techniques which has proved successful 


ested in an analysis of one of 


in our high school. 

It is granted that some of the best 
appreciation of art comes through a 
careful study of its line, form and color. 
The artist experiences a joy when he is 
able to manipulate line, form and color 
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into a beautiful composition. The proper 
of these three adds to 
the beauty of a composition regardless 
of the subject chosen. We who study 


use elements 


a work of art should gain to some degree 
the same experience as that of the artist 
in order to build a genuine appreciation. 
This experience can be realized by a few 
simple exercises in drawing and painting. 

“The Harp of the Winds’’-by Martin 
was chosen for our first study. First of 
all, a discussion was held to discover the 
students’ knowledge of the factors at- 
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tributing to the beauty of the picture. 
Because very little appreciation work 
had ever been given to these pupils, 
many of them were not able to express 
in clear terms their reasons for liking or 


disliking the composition. Their nat- 
ural reactions were given due considera- 
tion but the teacher suggested there was 
a way by which they could understand 
more fully the significance of the picture. 
The students appreciated this suggestion 
and were eager to make a further analy- 
sis of the composition. 

Four plates were made with reference 
to the original. The first drawing was 
entirely in line. They carefully ana- 
lyzed the main flow of line through the 
composition, noting the graceful curves 
of the shore line, the rhythm of line in 
the tree tops and trunks, and the em- 
phasis of line here and there which they 
discovered later to be a means of giving 
variety to the line structure. This care- 
ful study of line made a definite impres- 
sion on their minds for they made good 
duplicate drawings without reference 
to the original drawing or to the picture. 
The movement and composition of line 
became a part of them. 

A second plate was made to find out 
the importance and use of values in the 
picture. This drawing consisted of three 
small, value studies, one reducing the 
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composition to four distinct values, 
another to three and another to two. 
The latter of the series astounded the 
pupils for they saw the same carrying 
power with two values as with four. 
Composition and design problems of 
a later date affected by this 
discovery. 

Matching the colors of the picture 
was the third problem. Through this 
exercise they were acquainted with the 
color scheme and experienced the diffi- 
culty of color manipulation. This ex- 
ercise evidently aroused an appreciation 
of the artist as a master of his medium. 

The students were somewhat 


were 


com- 
pensated for the good attention given 
to the three exercises. They drew an 
original landscape and colored it as 
they thought best. As a matter of 
comparison, it might have been inter- 
esting if the pupils had drawn an 
original landscape previous to the study 
of ‘‘ Harp of the Winds.’’ A comparison 
of original landscapes before and after 
appreciation lesson might have indicated 
a decided carry-over. As there 
no bases of comparison all the writer 


were 


can conclude is that there was a good 
use of line, form and color by almost 
all students in the original exercise, 
whether by natural ability or by in- 
fluence of the appreciation lesson. 
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A GROUP OF CHILDREN’S CUT PAPER POSTERETTES WHICH HAVE BEEN MADE FROM HAND-COLORED 

PAPERS TINTED WITH WATER COLORS THE ADVANTAGE OF USING WATER-COLORED PAPER IS 

DOUBLE IN THAT THE PUPIL LEARNS THE MIXING OF COLORS AS WELL AS PICTORIAL ARRANGEMENT 
AND THE DEXTERITY THAT COMES WITH THE USE OF THE SCISSORS. 
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Italian Gesso 
The Fourth of a Series of “Are Abroad” Chats with Children 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 
Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


OOD morning, boys and girls! A 

little bird told me that you are 
wishing to plan Christmas presents very 
early this year; therefore, I have brought 
you a little surprise for a suggestion. 
Mr. Mann, of the Gift Shop, lent them 
on purpose for you to see. (See illustra- 
tion.) He said they came from Italy. 
Here are a plaque and two little boxes. 
Yes, they are almost like jewelry, 
aren’t they? To be sure you may see 
them more closely. 

The gilding with the soft red or brown 
which veils it in places gives a rich 
effect. The dots of bright color look like 
precious stones set in, do they not? The 
raised work is put on by hand with a 
brush, which is the reason it is uneven 
in places. The unevenness is much 
more interesting than if the lines were 
perfectly made by machinery. Notice 


how well the designs fit the shapes. 
see you like them very much. 
Ted and Janet, our little friends who 


have been travelling in Europe for 
several months, saw this kind of handi- 
craft in Florence, Italy, and they became 
as excited as you over the things they 
found. One morning Mother proposed 
to Ted and Janet and Dad that they all 
go shopping. Everybody who visits 
Florence delights in seeing and buying 
the beautiful things in the shops and 
open air markets. (Florence is called 
the art capital of Italy because of its 
beautiful location on the Arno River, 
its fine old buildings and many, many 
choice things in the art galleries.) 

The family rode down town in one of 
those curious open carriages drawn by a 
horse—much more fun than a common 
automobile—until they came to the 
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famous old bridge called Ponte Vecchio. 
Dad said this quaint stone bridge with 
shops along both sides of the drive was 
built over five centuries ago; how strange 
to see shops on a bridge! They first 
strolled along the bridge looking at the 
little show windows filled with beads 
and jewelry. They rambled on east- 
ward past windows of linen and leather 
work for two blocks and turned to the 
right. They then found themselves in 
an open square in the heart of Florence. 
The square or plaza was flooded with 
sunshine. Frowning down upon it was 
the gloomy old palace, Vecchio, with its 
soaring tower. Next was the art gal- 
lery, Uffizi, and on around were interest- 
ing old statues and an elegant fountain. 
Here too were more shops. They met 
the guide Dad had engaged to take them 
about to important places of interest. 
“Oh, look here!”’ exclaimed Janet. 


“Aren't these pretty boxes and other 


things? ‘‘Let’s go inside the shop.”’ 
“They make me think of the raised 
designs that Italian baker put on my 
birthday cake,” interrupted Ted. With- 
in they met a pleasant salesman who 
spoke English well. ‘“‘This is called 
work,” he explained. ‘This 
method of decoration was practiced in 
Italy way back in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” The guide who had entered 
with them saw the children’s eyes 
sparkle with interest at this remark. 
Not to be outdone by the wise-looking 
clerk, he proceeded to tell them what 
he knew about the old gesso work. 
“Yes,” the guide began, “the early 
Italian artists used to paint gesso 
relief on some of their paintings. 
Their recipes were secret and carefully 
guarded. We do know that they mixed 
a plaster with glue made of ears and 
skins of oxen. It was like thick cream 
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when painted onto the panel. The 
artist built up his relief of this creamy 
gesso or he spread it smooth and carved 
his relief after it became hard. Then he 
painted the raised work with color or 
covered it with gold leaf. Rich paint- 
ings for altars in churches have gold 
backgrounds and gesso relief for foliage 
and the ornaments of the figures. 
King’s crowns and halos for saints were 
made to glitter in this way. Altar 
screens, picture frames, and beautiful 
chests were decorated with gesso relief 
long ago. Even shields for warriors and 
saddles bore this kind of relief. The 
great gold letters on the parchments 
were made raised by the use of gesso. 
We will see some of these things on our 
journeyings this morning.”’ 

By this time Ted and Janet were 
getting enthusiastic. ‘“‘Let’s go and 
see them,” they begged, and they did. 

“Those picture plaques we saw in the 
shops didn’t look hard to do,”” mused 
Janet. 

“No,” replied Mother, “When we get 
home, I will tell you where you can buy 
ready-made gesso or you can make your 
own. You can mix whiting and shellac 
and gild it with liquid gilding from the 
paint shop.”’ (See illustration.) 

So, now, boys and girls, Ted’s and 
Janet’s mother has told us a simple way. 
We will not need to dig up the ancient 
recipes of the old Italian artists. If you 
like, you can bring to school tin or 
wooden boxes, or make boxes of wood in 
the school shop. Three-ply boards or 
beaver board on which to paste your 
favorite colored masterpieces will be 
needed. You can club together to buy 
this material if you wish. Then you can 
let the Italian’s beautiful work inspire 
you with ideas for designs. 

Goodbye, until next time. 
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Nature as a Source of Art 


MRS. ORPHA COSGRAY 
Supervisor of Art, Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


N OUR American schools some won- 

derful results are being obtained in 
practical art and art appreciation, the 
latter term including everything from 
costume design and interior and ex- 
terior decorations, both as to color and 
form, to an acquaintance with the truly 
good paintings. 

The American people have become so 
enamored with that little god ‘“ Prac- 
ticability”’ that they have enshrined 
him as an idol, not, however, as the 
ancients who had a separate god for 
each need, but this American god must 
dominate all ideals. 

Even our public school systems have 
responded to his worship. The prac- 
tical trend is splendid, if not carried too 
far. We have been teaching art with a 
commendable aim of making it practical 
but in so doing have we omitted the 
ethical joy in getting to the source of the 
beautiful? Do our pupils need to be 
taught more appreciation of art as 
found in nature, as a help to character 
building and a general refining element, 
regardless of its present practical need? 
We supervisors know that our students 
leaving high school could not hope to 
meet their problems if they had not been 
taught to be practical; but what I am 
attempting to say is, are we forgetting 
to teach the pure joy that comes from 
creating beauty, and not only creating 
it, but also in just recognizing it and 
breathing it? 

We can find no source like nature for 
inspiration along these lines. Yet how 
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many of us are teaching nature, as the 
source of all that is beautiful,in) art? 
Are we inspiring our pupils to go. inte a 
forest and simply breathe its. beauty 
and simplicity or are we overlooking this 
fundamental in dissecting nature. for 
design? This is all very well in its 
place and quite practical enough. to 
satisfy if we first have taught the pupils 
to understand and appreciate the source. 
Last October I had an eighth, grade 
class submit original designs, necessarily 
taken from the bittersweet berry; The 
best design was chosen by vote,of the 
class and painted with “ Paintex’’ on 
curtains which have since been, hung in 
our new junior high art room... 1 -had 
preceded this project with water color 
sketches of the bittersweet berry, and 
encouraged all the pupils to see, if 
they could find some clinging to) the 
wayside fences while on some of their 
drives. 

I was actually appalled at the lack of 
knowledge of this common wild, flaming 
touch of beauty;many pupils, some.from 
rural districts, did not even know. what 
the bittersweet was! Now comes’ my 
revelation—the design chosen by, two 
classes instead of one, was made, by a 
boy just entered from a rural. district 
and not having had the advantage of.art 
training through the earlier grades.|,, |] 
have since watched this pupil's work, 
and while it is above the average in neat- 
ness, I think he is a boy of average 
ability. His success came from knowing 
and loving his subject. 
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I sincerely believe that we must bring 
our pupils back to the joy that comes in, 
we will say, painting a little brook or 
pond in a field with a tree reflecting its 
branches in the clear waters, and 
inspiring love for such a picture, before 
we can expect them as adults to care 
whether a monstrosity of a billboard is 
erected at the bend in a road where it 
will obstruct just such a view and pro- 
hibit the traveler from resting his eyes 
upon it. We are told that our coun- 
try’s highways are more hideously 
obstructed by signs than those of any 
other country; that even the signs them- 
selves are more hideous, not containing 
the simplicity and art with which even 
an advertising billboard may be made 
attractive. And yet, what are we as 
art supervisors doing about it? On this 
point I must admit we shall have to be 
more practical. We are teaching pos- 
ters pertaining to every subject we can 
think of, but are we requiring those 
posters to be works of art? Are our 
pupils forgetting how to draw well? 
Nature can furnish wonderful 
subjects to teach them the lost art, if it 
is lost. 


some 


And a poster well drawn is 


important, even if very good 
authority in posters does put the draw- 
ing of them last in importance and the 
power to “catch the eye”’ first. 

And then color! As I am speaking of 
nature, I must speak of color! How 
many of us, as we teach correct color 
combinations in our clothes and houses, 
direct the student’s mind to the wonder- 
ful color harmonies in nature? 
show them that 


one 


Do we 
nature always has 


“‘NATURE IS MAN’S TEACHER. 
TO HIS SEARCH, 
PURIFIES HIS HEART.” 
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harmony? If we did, would the man 
later plan nauseating red and yellow oil 
stations, simply crashing their dis- 
cordant jangling in upon beautiful 
spots along our highways and in our 
cities, because they are so hideous as 
to catch the practical American eye? 
Would it be possible to educate this 
American so that he could find an oil 
station painted with a real color har- 
mony in restful design just as easily? Is 
it possible for the commercial artist of 
future years who is now obtaining his 
nucleus of art appreciation in our classes, 
to revolutionize our national color 
schemes, or more properly speaking, 
lack of them? I believe it is, and only 
by teaching him to revere, understand 
and appreciate nature’s color harmonies 
first. I do not know whether God 
called it practical to place a delicately 
tinted lily upon a rocky mountainside, 
or a pink arbutus down in the leaves of 
a dark wood, but I feel sure that He 
must have called it beautiful beyond 
comparison. 

I wonder if I have made this article 
clear without seeming destructively 
critical. Truly I have not intended to 
do that. Let us teach our pupils to 
create beauty in all of their surround- 
ings, clothing, homes, cities, nation; and 
in teaching it, let us help them to study 
and revere art asfoundin nature. After 
all, have we art supervisors a chance and 
in fact a responsibility to help solve 
some present-day social problems if we 
teach our pupils to understand 
revere nature in its grandeur 
simplicity? 


and 
and 
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Developing Appreciation 


PHILOMENE CROOKS 
Duluth, Minnesota 


H, MOTHER, may I arrange the 

flowers in the vases today?” 

Mary begged her mother one Saturday 
morning early in the fall. 

“You may cut the flowers, but I don’t 
believe you know how to arrange them 
in the vases, dear,”’ answered her mother. 

“Yes, I do, Mother. Miss Gray 
showed us. Besides, I have taken care 
of the flowers in our schoolroom all this 
week,” replied Mary. 

Mrs. Harmon was greatly surprised 
and consented rather dubiously to 
Mary’s request. Upon her return at 
noon from marketing, Mrs. Harmon 
viewed her young daughter’s handiwork 
with pleasure. The flowers were ar- 
ranged into graceful, colorful bouquets! 
She could hardly believe that Mary had 
performed the task, so well was it done. 

“Why, Mary, the flowers look lovely,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Harmon. Her daugh- 
ter’s face brightened with pleasure at 
the words of praise. 

Later that day, Mrs. Harmon had an 
opportunity to relate the incident to a 
neighbor, whose child was also a pupil 
of Miss Gray’s. 


“Yes, | know just how. you feel,”’ 


remarked Mrs. Davis, the neighbor. 
“The other evening John and I were 
sitting on the front porch, waiting for 
his father to return from the garage with 
the car. John called my attention to 
the beautiful sunset. For a second I 
doubted my own ears, for son is so 
wrapped up in his engines that he has 
scarce time for anything else. John 


readily informed me that 
had requested the pupils to watch the 
sunsets for the marvelous color effects. 
He also said that his teacher had told 
her pupils that they should enjoy colors 
as shown in nature, the various beauti- 
ful greens of the trees, the blues in the 
sky, the violets in shadows. | am sure 
that John possesses no artistic ability 
but if he appreciates the beauty of the 
world about him I shall be more than 
satisfied.” 

“Now that you speak of it, | remem- 
ber Mary’s surprising me greatly not 
long ago by a comment on the beautiful 
shape and colors of my precious Rose- 
wood vase. She also said something 
about. how attractive the teacher had 
made the schoolroom. 
to visit?” 

Mrs. Davis nodded. 

“T am sorry that I have neglected to 
do so,”’ added Mrs. Harmon. 

“Yes, you should certainly pay a 
visit. What impressed me most was 
the appearance of the schoolroom. 
Instead of the rather drab schoolroom 
of our day, it was as cheerful and pleas- 
ant as the rooms in our homes. A wire 
hanging basket at the back of the room 
contained a_ lovely Growing 
plants in enameled pots were placed on 
the window sills, while garden flowers 
were arranged into attractive bouquets 
for the reading table and teacher’s desk. 
Bright colored pictures of interesting 
subjects to children, cut from popular 
magazines and well 
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vine. 


mounted, were 
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placed about the room. John told me 
afterward that the teacher changed 
these frequently. 

“The morning I was there, Miss Gray 
had brought a Japanese fan. During 
the opening exercises she showed this 
to her pupils and told them the history 
of ‘that fan and something about the 
life'and customs of the Japanese. The 
¢hildren gave her their undivided atten- 
tion.’ When the teacher finished, the 
pupils were given an opportunity to 
add ‘any bits of information about 


Japan or the Japanese people that they 


knew. I have never seen such an en- 
thusiastic group of children before. I 
realized then the reason for John’s in- 
terest in my Oriental rugs that he has 
been so curious about for the past 
month. But that is not all—you will 
discover many more things of interest. 
Gracious, five o’clock! I must hurry 
home and prepare dinner. Be sure and 
let me know your impressions when you 
visit,’ and Mrs. Davis departed. 

As Mrs. Harmon began preparations 
for her own dinner, she thought with 
pleasure of the coming visit. 


Picture Study 


THEODORA POTTLE 
Art Department, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 


HE ‘subject of painting is so im- 

merse that telling others how to 
look at a picture, even after we our- 
sélves ‘have been deeply moved by its 
strength or charm, is very difficult. 
Nevertheless, there are certain import- 
ant questions given in the accompany- 
ing outline which may help to organize 
dur’ thinking about any picture. So 
long as it organizes our ideas and does 
not become a process of dissection all is 
well. 

Any ‘study of pictures which leaves 
the’'student with foundation for self- 
direction in the future must contain 
somé analysis. Sentimental gush and 
superficial criticism are equally un- 
sound. At the same time there is such 
a thing’as carrying the dissection of a 
composition too far. 

The main things to be considered con- 
cerning!any painting are (1) its subject, 
(2) its purpose, (3) the means the artist 


uses to represent that subject and fulfill 
that purpose, (4) the personal relation- 
ship between you and the picture, (5) 
the interpretation of the artist and his 
surroundings as found in the painting. 

Looking at a gallery of modern paint- 
ings one is often puzzled to know why 
the artists chose their subjects. There 
are slovenly women with bulging thighs 
and knotted hands; there are crooked 
streets and dingy alleys, but why paint 
them? Sometimes there seems no an- 
swer to the question. More often how- 
ever, the artist is trying to point out to 
us some hidden meaning or subtle beauty 
which we do not easily get. Certain 
artists even do without a subject, or 
select one so obscure as to make it 
unrecognizable to the average observer. 
When these canvases produce a desirable 
feeling in the educated beholder their 
existence is justified. 

The subject of each of the five pictures 
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represented here is clearly discernible 
and easily justified. The oldest is by 
Andrea del Sarto. It portrays three 
highly cultured adults and three well- 
developed and very human children 
posing as the Madonna and Child with 
saints and cherubs. It is called the 
“Madonna of the Harpies’ because of 
the sculptured decorations of the pedes- 
tal upon which the Virgin stands. Back 
of her is a niche which sets her off ad- 
mirably from the rest of the group. 
The modern French painter, Puvis de 
Chavannes, also uses a religious subject 
in his representation of “St. Genevieve 
watching over Paris”’ and he succeeds in 
giving a more sincerely religious atmos- 
phere. This is a real saint brooding 
lovingly over the sleeping city. Ver- 
meer of Delft shows us a pleasant 
vivacious young woman playing a lute. 
She is evidently a member of a pros- 


perous Dutch family and is intimately 
associated with the room in which she 
Behind her is a large wall map. 
She is seated at a table beside a window, 
through which streams the light which 
forms an important part of the subject 


sits. 


matter of the composition—so friendly 
and all-embracing is it. 

Child Hasam has been entranced by a 
Georgian church of Old Lyme and 
shows it to us in the glory of its autum- 
nal setting. Van Gogh has been con- 
tent to represent a jug of flowers set 
against a simple background. He has 
reduced his accessories to the simplest 
terms realizing to the full the value of 
plain backgrounds and open spaces. 

The purpose of the two religious 
pictures was to decorate the walls of a 
building. Del Sarto’s masterpiece is in 
an Italian church. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes’ “St. Genevieve”’ is one of a 


series showing the life of the patron 
saint of Paris which adorns the Pan- 
theon of that city. The three other 
pictures are all easel paintings. Any 
one of them could be easily placed in 
almost any home. Hasam and Van 
Gogh are more dependent on a fairly 
modern interior. These would be very 
suitable for a sun parlor or they could 
be used to bring a touch of sunlight to 
some dusky corner. Vermeer’s lady 
would be appropriate in any house of 
gentle folk. 

One of the important words in the 
artist’s language is “‘balance.’”’ Every 
picture must produce a feeling of 
equilibrium if it is to satisfy. This may 
be done either by balancing two similar 
forces or by adjusting two unequal 
forces in such a way that their power is 
equalized. The former methed has 
been used in the “Madonna of the 
Harpies.”” Saint balances saint, and 
cherub, cherub, creating a sure and 
stately sense of repose. The rest of the 
pictures are all informally balanced. In 
“The Church at Old Lyme”’ one large 
tree has been used to counteract the 
force of a group of small trees. The 
church itself is placed to the left of the 
composition, but it faces towards the 
right directing attention towards the 
right and hence restoring the equilib- 
rium. The same idea has been used in 
the picture of “St. Genevieve Watching 
over Paris’’ for while the saint stands at 
the right, her gaze is toward the left. 
This composition is also an interesting 
illustration of the manner in which an 
important and an unimportant object 
may be made to balance. As when two 
boys of unequal weight use a see-saw the 
smaller boy sits farther from the middle 
of the board, so here the figure of St. 
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THE MADONNA OF THE HARPIES BY ANDREA DEL SARTO, LADY OF THE LUTE BY VERMEER, CHURCH OF 
OLD LYME BY CHILDE HASAM, AND JUG OF FLOWERS BY VAN GOGH, FOUR OF THE FIVE PICTURES 
CONSIDERED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY THEODORA POTTLE 
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A LINE PATTERN OF DEL SARTO’S PICTURE AND A PATTERN OF VALUE FROM VERMEER’S PAINTING, 


SHOWING BASIC FOUNDATION ELEMENTS OF LINE AND VALUE AS NECESSARY 


Genevieve is balanced by the flowering 


plant by placing the latter farther from 


the center of the composition. Perfect 
balance gives a sense of repose. When 
balance is lacking one feels uneasy. In 
order to have a successful painting, 
there must be some one thing more 
important than all the rest. Each one 
of these pictures has a definite center of 
interest. In every one of them it is 
made important by being placed near 
the middle of the composition. In Van 
Gogh’s still life it is the heads of the 
flowers. They are emphasized by their 
size, the simplicity of their background 
and the contrast of their golden yellow 
against turquoise. Hasam has also 
used size and color contrast to help 
bring out his center of interest. Then 
too he has called our attention to the 
front of the church by framing it with 
trees. In Puvis de Chavannes’ painting 
St. Genevieve is the only animate object 


TO GOOD PICTURES 


portrayed. Since we are generally more 
interested in people than in anything 
else our attention naturally gravitates 
toward her. 

Vermeer makes use of this interest 
in human beings to emphasize the lady 
with the lute. He points to her also by 
throwing the light from the window full 
upon her, by making her the lightest 
thing in the picture and by placing her 
next to the darkest 
position makes use of the ever-handy 
triangle to stress the most important 
subject. Its base is the front edge of 
the table and its apex the head of the 
player. Attention is still further di- 
rected towards her by her softly curving 
contours which have a splendid foil in 
the straight lines of the rest of the 
picture. Andrea del Sarto makes the 
Christ Child and the upper portion of 
the Madonna the center of interest of 
his painting. He arranges them com- 


spot. This com- 
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pactly in an oval-shaped space the lower 
part of which is echoed by a line running 
from the head of each saint down along 
his arm via the cherubs to a point just 
below the Virgin’s knee. The most 
important part of the composition is 
placed at the highest point of the picture 
and at the peak of a triangle whose 
points fall at the heads of the three 
adults. As in Vermeer’s painting, too, 
the sharpest contrast of light and dark 
is used to emphasize the main point of 
interest. 

The system of line in Puvis de Cha- 
vannes’ mural is a series of opposed 
horizontal and vertical lines. The only 
suggested line is that created by the 
direction of the gaze of St. Genevieve 
upon the huddled roofs beneath her. 
Straight lines dominate the picture and 
lend an atmosphere of quiet assurance 
and purity. The perpendicular position 
of the main lines increases the sense of 
aloofness and dignity. This differs 
widely from the fullness of line in 
del Sarto’s mural. Here all is sweeping, 
forceful curves. While the perpendicu- 
lar dominates in the figure of the 
Madonna, it has strong competition in 
the lively obliques of the other figures. 

The system of line in the Vermeer 
painting is more like that of the modern 
mural in its balance of opposing per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines. Here, 
too, most of the lines are straight. Yet 
the feeling of these two compositions is 
entirely different. The change is largely 


due to the fact that the Dutch painter 
has stressed the horizontal position of 
the line giving that restful, comfortable 
feeling that we ourselves feel when we 
assume a horizontal position. 

These five paintings form a nice range 
of color composition. 


The most sub- 
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ST. GENEVIEVE, A PAINTING BY PUVIS DE 


CHAVANNES. A PICTURE DOMINATED BY 
STRAIGHT LINES 


dued is that of the 
Lute. ’”’ 


“Lady with the 
The main color is yellow, the 
highest note of which appears on the 
player’s costume. Yellow is the domi- 
nant note of the window pane, the wall, 
the map, and the lighter spots on the 
floor. It is much grayed and on the 
map is so dark that it becomes that 
shade of dark yellow erroneously known 
as olive green. 
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The “St. Genevieve” is somewhat 
similar in its subdued handling. The 
main colors are yellow. It is like pale 
gold for the light and dark yellow for the 
saint’s gown. Dull, earthy rose-red is 
used for the roofs of the houses and blue 
for the shadows, the distant sky and the 
landscape. These colors are kept har- 
monious by being grayed and by being 
kept nearly the same value. 

Van Gogh and Hasam have both 
used a contrast of bright greenish blue 
and orange. The former puts consider- 
able yellow in both colors, thus tying 
them together. There is great richness 
in the subtle play of his yellows from a 
color approaching green to orange. 
Hasam harmonizes his colors by using 
gray twigs to split them into tint bits 
like the pieces of a stained glass window. 

Andrea del Sarto delights in rich 
sonorous tones of red, blue and yellow 
and ties them all together with a lovely 
amber glow. All of these men know 
how to draw although Van Gogh does 
not take the trouble to do so here. 

By pattern of values is meant the 
arrangement of lights and darks. It is 
most easily seen in Vermeer’s composi- 
tion. He gives his picture a strong 
base by massing the darks in the lower 
part, but he is careful to carry some of 
them into the upper part via the cur- 
tains, the frame of the map, the lute, 
and the hair of the player. The upper 
part of the composition is in light middle 
values which are extended into the lower 
areas, thus unifying the whole. For the 
most part his changes from light to dark 
are made gradually, but for the lady he 
reserves a sparkling contrast of lights 
and darks. 

Andrea del Sarto uses light almost as 
though it were a spotlight thrown upon 
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the chief actor of the scene. He uses it 
to give a bold solidity to the more 
important forms. 

Vermeer is a past master of light and 
shade. He uses it to give solidity to all 
the forms. By it he makes clear the 
distance of each object from the source 
of light through the relative sharpness of 
the shadow. Notice how much more 
distinct he makes the sleeve towards the 
light than the hand turning the lute. 
Every particle of roughness on the wall 
vatches the light and casts a tiny shadow 
so that every square inch of it is alive 
with the play of illumination and shadow. 

Vermeer is a master of texture, too. 
One can fairly feel the soft fur at 
the neck, the shiny satin, the gleaming 
pearls, the smooth skin, the stiff table 
cover and the hard tiles. 

Van Gogh creates texture quite differ- 
ently by using his paint to make an 
actual rough surface on the canvas. 
This is one of the most interesting things 
concerning this still life. Through it the 
artist obtains a startling effect of a real 
presence. 

The sunny colors of this study to- 
gether with the bold directness of its 
handling give it a delightful, fresh 
cheerfulness. Hasam’s painting has the 
crisp sprightliness of a little old lady. 
Vermeer’s picture is refined, serene, 
restful. In del Sarto’s work is a rich 
depth of feeling. It is a serious, digni- 
fied composition, but there is more 
interest in the perfection of the human 
form and the niceties of arrangement 
than in the religious sentiment expressed. 
Puvis de Chavannes produces a sense of 
quiet, loving guardianship. 

These are all enjoyable pictures. Of 
course the amount to be obtained from 
them depends largely on the experience 
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mood of the observer. ‘The 
the Harpies” is most 
beautiful in line, color and drawing. 
“The Lady with the Lute” appeals 
through the sense of intimacy produced 
because of the beauty of its arrange- 
ment of lights and darks, its skill in the 
representation of textures and the sub- 
tleties of light. ‘St. Genevieve Watch- 
ing Over Paris” 


and 
Madonna of 


is sincere in its senti- 
ment, reserved in its presentation, and 
admirably suited to its use as a wall 
decoration. ‘The Church at Old 
Lyme” and the “Sunflowers” are 
especially interesting because of their 
color and the boldness and spontaneity 
with which they are executed. 

del Sarto (1486-1531) lived 
in Florence during the late Renaissance 
so that his work shows the influence of 


Andres 


those giants Michelangelo and Raphael. 
He sought what perfection lay in each 
great master. Johannes Vermeer of 
Delft (1632-1675) is a typical Dutch- 
man in his love of material beauty and 
familiar scenes. 
of his countrymen in the refinement of 
the subject matter he chooses. Both of 
these men show the intellectual awaken- 
ing of the Renaissance period—aAndres 
del Sarto by the exactness with which he 
represents anatomy, his mastery of 
perspective, and the carefully thought- 
out plan of his composition; Vermeer 
through his intimate knowledge of the 
perspective of light. They both reflect 
the new joy which the world was taking 
in living by the richness of the stuffs 
they paint, the physical rather than 
spiritual well-being of the people they 
portray, and magnificence of color on 
one hand and a distinctly secular subject 
on the other. 

The three modern paintings show the 


He rises above many 


effect of our scientific, democratic, inter- 
national era. Science speaks in the 
architectonic quality of Puvis de Cha- 
rannes’s work, in the impressionism of 
Hasam’s color, in the reality of Van 
Gogh’s study. The type selected for 


“St. Genevieve” and the flowers and 
jug used for the flower study are 
democratic. There is little distinction 


between the paintings of different na- 
tions today. Painting has always re- 
ceived its devotees without question of 
race or creed basing the acceptability 
of the candidate only on the worthiness 
of his offerings. 


PICTURE STUDY 
HOW TO SEE A PAINTING 


Lesson OUTLINE 

Beware of patronizing. The painter is apt 
to know much more about art than any one else 
Remember that no reproduction can give the 
full effect of the original. Help the artist to 
teach you what he knows of beauty and of his 
world by a friendly attitude. Look carefully 
at the picture. 


A. INFORMATION 


1. Subject: 
What is the dominant 
suitable is it to painting? 


How 


interest? 


Why? 


2. Subordinate interests: 
Do they help the subject? 


3. Purpose: 
Is it a decoration, an illustration, a 
record of appearances, or some ex- 
pression of the artist’s ideals? 


4. Artist’s language: 
a. What is the general arrangement? 
b. How are the figures or objects grouped? 
How are they balanced? 
c. How is the center of interest brought 
out? Isit near the center of the picture? 
Is it isolated? Is it contrasted in size 
or otherwise? 
d. What is the general system of line? 
What suggested lines are there? What 
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kind and position of line dominates the 
picture? 

e. How does the artist use color? 
the color scheme? 

f. Does he draw in proportion? Is his 
perspective good? Is his drawing bold? 
Detailed? Clear? 

g. What is the pattern of values? 

h. How has he 
shadow? 

i. Does he pay much attention to textures? 
If so, how is this indicated? 


What is 


used illumination and 


h. What is the feeling of the picture? 
How has each phase of the artist’s 
language helped to bring this out? 


B. Your Own Response: 
1. Aesthetic. 
any pleasure? 


this 

How? 

2. Intellectual. How is the life, 
personality, countries and times illustrated 
in this picture? 


Does picture give you 


artist's 
Does it remind you of any 


other work of art or literature or of any- 
thing in nature of life? 


The Study of a Picture 


KATHERINE T. STOUT 


Lancaster, Texas 


T HAS been said that schoolroom art 

is only a part of the child’s environ- 
ment and is observed only a part of five 
A child may 
study his daily lessons under the shadow 
of a portrait of the Sistine Madonna, but 
is this the process to mold the child’s 


days out of seven a week. 


taste, as by unconscious absorption? 
Pictures fill a place in school life 

They tend 

to cultivate the imagination and the 


which has long been void. 


aesthetic sense so often neglected. 

Often their minds, having been filled 
with all sorts of “intellectual pabulum,”’ 
our young people are hungry for just 
such imaginative delights as pictures 
The pictures easily 
understood by the immature mind as 


arouse. most 
well as by many persons whose only 
artistic training has been literary, are 
figure compositions of a distinctly 
dramatic or narrative character, illus- 
trative pictures, or those which carry 
the story on the surface. 

Right here I must stress the necessity 
for the use of colored pictures for young 
pupils, ‘‘Gossip’’ by Carl Marr is one 


good example. This as reproduced by 
color photography is wonderfully strik- 
ing and beautiful. As a lesson in 
language many thoughts are quickly 
expressed by the children. 
ful flower in the window is noted and 


The beauti- 


the intense, interested expression of one 
of the spinners and the tiny kitten play- 
ing on the floor. 
especially interesting to the city child is 
‘“Spring’’ by Mauve also reproduced by 
color photography, showing the lovely 


For a nature lesson 


green of the grass, the waving branches 
of the trees, the flock of sheep grazing 
in the meadow and above all the faithful 
shepherd and his dog. 

Also in a class with the above I would 
mention “The Vintage”’ by L’ Hermitte. 
Can anything arouse the imagination or 
the interest of the small boy or girl more 
than this, aside from the aesthetic value 
of the study of such a picture? 

The works of the Old Masters are all 
figure compositions, and, painted in a 
period when literature was still inac- 
cessible to the masses, they retain their 
story-telling character which was the 
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of modern art. 

For a child in the intermediate 
grades, ‘Portrait of a Man” by Rem- 
brandt, as reproduced by color photog- 
raphy, is undoubtedly of educational 
value. If every teacher of art could 
have a collection of the works of that 
wonderful painter of animals, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, how inspirational would they 
be to the young student! 

As a boy, young Edwin was always 


original ‘‘raison d’étre”’ 


running away from his teachers and 
books and occupying his time in the 


drawing of animals. This is an inter- 





esting story as told in one of our best 
manuals of art. 

The selection of pictures for school- 
room study should present a sufficient 
variety in subjects to suggest in some 
slight measure the vastness of the art 
field. Also the study of these may 
arouse an interest in the study of draw- 
ing and of painting, and tend to culti- 
vate the characters of many pupils, 
leading to a more useful and happy life, 
and to exert a beneficial influence on 


A Problem in Leaves 


LEVORA F. 


Butler, New Jersey 


N INEXPENSIVE and novel prob- 

lem for children of the third grade 
may be found in the use of leaves pasted 
into design on paper. When we worked 
it out recently, each pupil was supplied 
with a piece of gray paper 9” x 12”, and 
six leaves gathered from the playground. 
The instructions were “ Place the leaves 
Make something with 


on your paper. 
them.” 

After the leaves were arranged to the 
pupils’ satisfaction, paste and crayons 
were given out. 
to the 


The leaves were pasted 


paper and the crayon used 





the lives of those of their time and 
generation. 

RODDA 

to make the picture more realistic. 


A surprising amount of ingenuity and 
originality were displayed 
pupils who usually had difficulty in 
manipulating crayons in simple draw- 
Some pupils tore bits from the 


even by 


ings. 
leaves and used stems to fit the desired 
places. 

It is a practical problem from several 
standpoints. It provides a means of 
self-expression and encourages pupils 
of lesser ability because the leaves are 
easy to use. They are, 
esting and of no expense. 


besides, inter- 




















LEAF CREATURES 
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THE LAZY BIRD 


THE KING S THRONE 














GAD-ABOUT 
BIRD 
KINGS CHIEF 
MESSENGER 











KING OF THE FAR-AWAY-LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


LEAF CREATURES 


rom If 
e FAR-AWAY- LAND 
of MAKE- BELIEVE 


THE 
SLEEPY BIRD 


THE KING'S 
LITTLE WATCH , 
DOG CALLED ‘WOOF = 











A GROUP OF ODD CREATURES MADE FROM LEAVES IS A NOVEL PROBLEM THAT DEVELOPED INGENUITY 
AND ORIGINALITY—BY THE PUPILS OF MISS RODDA, AS DESCRIBED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


The School Arts Magazine, October 1929 
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University of Chicago 


October 12 

Small boy, age 8, says to the art 
teacher, ‘‘ Miss —, I saw the most won- 
derful colors in Lake Michigan, Sunday. 
Did you see them? Green, blue, and 
violet—like those pictures by Maxfield 
Parrish.” 
October 18 

Boy in grade 6 when given the 
opportunity to draw what he wants says, 
“T brought this post card from the Art 
Institute. (The picture was an autumn 
scene by George Inness.) I'd like to try 
to copy it. The colors are so beautiful.” 
October 21 

Girl who was studying Greek history. 
“T thought I'd bring this vase to school 
to show the children. It isn’t an 
expensive vase but I think the shape is 
beautiful.”” This child had been draw- 
ing Greek vases in school. From look- 
ing at pictures of Greek vases and from 
drawing them, she had gained in appre- 
ciation for lovely forms. 
October 22 

Girl, grade 3. ‘I brought this book 
to school to show the children the 
beautiful pictures.’’ The book had 
lovely Russian pictures very decorative 
and beautiful in color. 
October 27 

The teacher had stood up on the chalk 
rail in the art and music room, some 
photographs of statues at the Art 
Institute. She had chosen pictures 
which she thought might inspire the 
children to want to model. 
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Progress in Appreciation 


A Teacher’s Observations 


JESSIE TODD 


, Chicago, Illinois 


A. Girl, grade 6. ‘“‘May I take home 
that picture of the girl and the dog, and 
may I take home some plasticine, too? 
[ want to make one like it.” 

B. Three days later, same girl. ‘Miss 

, I copied this statue. I made 
another one, too. I got the idea from 
the first but you see the second is quite 
different. This is ‘Mary had a Little 
Lamb.’ ”’ 

November 

Boy, grade 4. ‘May I draw what | 
want today? I want to make the 
vegetables in the fruit store. I love to 
look at them. The colors are so gay. 
I like the order in the different piles. ’’ 
November 

Girl, grade 5. ‘“‘I have such a head- 
ache. I can’t draw today.” 

Teacher: “Why don’t you go home?”’ 

Child: “I don’t want to go home be- 
cause if I go home my mother won't let 
me go to the opera tonight. I like the 
music in the opera, but I like the colors 
even more. ”’ 

November 

Boy, grade 6. “I brought these 
pictures. My mother let me cut her 
magazines. Aren’t they lovely? Look 
at the sunset in this. I like the shad- 
ows in the snow, in this one. Will you 
give me some paper to put all these in a 
book?” This boy is a case in bad con- 
duct, not in art class but in the halls and 
in free periods. 

Christmas 
Girl, grade 6. ‘Miss —, Marshall 
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Field’s 
seem nearly so nice as last year. 


decorations don’t 
Do 
you think so The decorations were 
really inferior to those of the year 
before. 

December 

Boy, age 10, who is a problem case in 
muscular control. His technical work 
in art is therefore very poor. 

‘Miss —,, here is a Christmas present 
for you. You can open it if you like. 
1 bought it myself and I picked out the 
card.”’ 

When the teacher opened it she saw a 
silk handkerchief from the ten cent 
store. The colors in it were really very 
beautiful. The card also was from the 
ten cent store. It was a penny card, 
but it was better in design than most 
expensive ones. The design and color- 
ing was old English. The teacher knew 
from the soiled appearance of the 
wrapping and the poorly tied ribbon 
bow that the boy spoke the truth when 
he said he had picked it out himself. 
December 

The teacher mixed a little orange 
paint with a crude blue. The result 
was a softer, more lovely blue. She put 
this in some bottles. In the other 
bottles she left the crude blue as it came 
from the manufacturers. When the 
children had the opportunity to make 
original designs and pictures and use 
any colors they wished, some always 
chose the crude blue while others chose 
the more beautiful blue. Those who 
chose the latter had gained in apprecia- 
tion of this particular point. The fifth 


Christmas 


9») 


grade was evenly divided in its choice. 
In the sixth grade, seven out of thirty- 
four chose the crude blue. 
December 

Girl, grade 6. 
have that green with the red. 


“Mary, you can't 
It’s 
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terrible. It makes my eyes dance.”’ 
Jane was right. The green had too 
much yellow in it. Lavinia needed to 
use a blue-green. 

December 

The teacher stood up on the chalk rail 
the sketch of a door, shown on next 
page. The children asked who made 
it. She told them that she made the 
sketch for a Christmas card for a friend 
of hers. The children were much 
interested in it. She told them that she 
photographed her friend’s door last 
Christmas. This Christmas with the 
photograph to aid her, she made 
Christmas card design. 

The next day, one boy brought 
picture of his door. 
very good sketch. 
January 

Boy, age 9. ‘‘Weren’t the University 
buildings wonderful today? The snow 
stayed on all the parts that projected. 
You could see the architecture so plain- 
ly.” This boy is growing in apprecia- 
tion for design. The door sketch the 
teacher drew in December may have led 
the boy to appreciate the real building 
with snow on it. 

February 

Valentine Party, grade 6. 

Four games, one in charge of art 
teacher. 

Fourteen children come to the teacher 
at one time. They sit in a circle on the 
floor. Two children work together. 
The teacher gives each couple an en- 
velope in which there are pieces which 
when put together will make two hearts. 

Four groups of fourteen children came 
to the art teacher. She noticed that the 
children who had appreciation of form 
as shown in drawing, modeling and 
appreciation lessons were the ones who 
got the heart put together first. 


a 
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He made in class a 











ITALIAN VISTA 
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M.Rlva. 


GATEWAYS OF STONE OPENING THROUGH WALLS OF ANCIENT ROCK, STONE TOWERS, CY PRESS;TREES 
OVER ANCIENT WELLS WHERE ITALIAN WOMEN CAME TO FILL THEIR COPPER VESSELS THESE ARE 
MEMORIES OF ITALY 


The School Arts Magazine, October 1929 
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ITALIAN TOYS 
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THE GROUP OF TOYS AT THE TOP IS FROM VIETRE SUL MAR NEAR MAJORCA, THE TOWN WHERE MAJOLICA 
WARE WAS FIRST DEVELOPED. THESE QUAINT TOYS GAVE INSPIRATION TO THE MAKING OF THE TOYS 
IN PAPER, CARDBOARD AND WOOD SHOWN ON THE LOWER HALF ON THIS PAGE 
The School Arte Magazine, October 1929 
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A PAGE OF CUT PAPER DESIGNS BY THE CHILDREN OF THE GRADES IN CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS. RECEIVED FROM JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The School Arte Magazine, October 1929 
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Design for Its Own Sake 


JESSIE TODD 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


ONVENTIONAL designs of birds 

and flowers are readily adaptable to 
paper cut-out work for children who 
enjoy cutting on a fold and then opening 
the paper to find a design. 

For a problem in bird design, the 
children are given pieces of manila 
drawing paper six by nine inches. This 
paper is folded “the tall way.’’ The 
teacher takes a piece of paper four times 
as big, folded the tall way just as the 
children do. She uses large paper so 
that the children may see her design. 
On this paper she draws a bird, as seen 
in the illustration. She also draws it on 
the board, writing “Fold” on the board 
and cautioning the children to be sure to 
have the bird face the fold. Then each 
child cuts on the lines he has drawn and 
pastes the result on purple paper. They 
will be delighted when they see the re- 
sult which looks something like the 
accompanying drawings. 

Each child adds different little pieces 
so that the results of each are different. 


Some of the designs worked out in our 
class will be found in the illustration. 

For a problem in flower design, the 
children are given paper about four 
inches square. The teacher uses paper 
four times this size, for demonstration. 
The paper is folded in the middle, and 
the flower is drawn in pencil, as in (A). 
Then it is cut out, and looks like (B). 
A similar flower is then drawn but the 
lines are made square. The children 
are told that often a design has all square 
lines. The results will look much like 
(C). Then the design is varied in differ- 
ent ways, the flower being made much 
larger than the leaves. 

After these flowers have been dic- 
tated, the children will be able to make 
original flower designs. They enjoy 
the experience they have in creating new 
forms. The teacher tells them that 
these flowers are called “conventional 
flowers.”” They like to say this long 
word and feel that it expresses something 
that is part of their world. 


Good Ideas from Everywhere 


HE well-known scouring powder, 
Bon Ami, may be used in place of 
whiting in window decoration, using 
finely powdered water colors or colored 
chalk and enough water to make a 
mixture of the consistency of thick 
cream. 
Free-hand painting may be done by 
the older children, but paper patterns 
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are better for the younger ones. Orig- 
inate or enlarge the pattern to be used 
to suit the size of window and hold 
against pane. Dust over with a dusty 
blackboard eraser, which leaves an out- 
line of the desired design, and fill in with 
the different colored paints. When 
finished, wipe surplus chalk dust away 
with a clean cloth. 











GOOD IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE 





Winpow TRANSPARENCIES of tissue 
paper are made most effective by placing 
different colored layers of tissue paper 
over each other in some design form. 
A primary class decorated its room for a 
mother’s meeting by pasting big tissue 
paper fish onto the window glass and 
laying different colors of the paper over 
each other to make spots and designs on 
the fish. Many different themes can be 
worked out in this way, and very bright 
colors can be used because they will not 
seem crude when seen against the light. 
This decoration is easy to wash from the 
window pané and is so simple to make 
that first and second graders will love to 
decorate their own classrooms. Tissue 
paper window transparencies of this 
kind make charming decorations for 
holiday parties. 

Art Work bound in book form for 
exhibit is a permanent and attractive 
way of keeping children’s art work on 
file. Small drawings and posters can 
be mounted and a page size the dimen- 
sion of the larger drawing paper used in 
class should be selected so that large 
pieces of work can always be drawn 
on paper the size of the exhibit-book 
page. 

A bound art book attractively dec- 
orated and carefully bound and mounted 
is an interesting exhibit in itself. This 
new way of displaying drawings was 
used by the Pasadena, California, high 
school for showing its art work at the 
Western Arts Convention. 

In Scuoou Liprartes and files, there 
seems to be a tendency to let copies of 
magazines get lost or separated from 
their covers. Since they are valuable as 
reference material, they are worth 
keeping in repair; keep gummed cloth 
tape on hand to bind the back of each 


one as it becomes more used. Also 
hinge the loose leaves. 

Ustnc Art Terms freely and cor- 
rectly should be a part of the training 
of all art pupils. This means, of course, 
that teachers themselves must use terms 
correctly. There are some teachers 
who say “printing’’ when they mean 
“lettering.”” Words are printed by a 
machine, but lettered by hand. By : 
machine is meant any pressure device. 

Let THE ArT TEACHER be so valuable 
in service, co-operation, loyalty, and 
dependability that her principal would 
think of her removal as an impossibility. 

A COLLECTION OF CoprIEs OF GREAT 
PicTURES may be arranged into a 
gallery, in the fifth and sixth grades, 
and a different child chosen periodically 
to act as ‘“‘guide,’’ and conduct the rest 
of the class through the gallery, telling 
them about the pictures. 

Loss AND BREAKAGE OF SCISSORS may 
be prevented by tying each pair to the 
desk with tape. Erasers may be at- 
tached in the same manner. 

PaPpeR EconoMy may become an 
impulse toward good work. Have the 
children make their first sketch on news- 
paper, and then reward those who have 
done the best work with a 9” x 12” sheet 
of drawing paper for the finished draw- 
ing. The others get 6” x 9”, and will 
feel rather bored. The next time they 
will want a 9” x 12” so much that they 
will strive for it. 

For ProTecTING THE Desks from 
clay and other dirty materials, aside 
from using newspapers, the pupils may 
bring old oilcloths from home when their 
mothers buy new ones. These are cut 
to the size to fit the desks, and when not 
in use should be kept inside the desks. 

(Continued on page 1X) 

















* for cratt 
fancy Leathers prays 
A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 

Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure 


LACING AND LACING PUNCHES 
TOOLS AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 


W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 











Good Ideas from Everywhere 
Concluded from page 128 

WueENn Pvuptts Pant pieces of paper 
to be used in color study as for color 
wheels, tint and shade scales, ete., they 
paint pieces larger than needed. The 
scraps thus left may then be cut into 
oblongs of uniform size, punched in one 
corner, and strung. They are very use- 
ful in the working out of a color scheme, 
when the various colors may be tried 
together until an agreeable combination 
is made. Smaller scraps may be strung 
separately, to use in trying the effect of a 
small amount of one color against a 
larger amount of another. 

A New Recire for modeling pulp 
was featured in the Western Arts Con- 
vention exhibit of a school of a thousand 
truant boys. This modelling medium, a 
mixture of 


2 parts paper toweling torn into 
fine pieces 

1 part very adhesive paste 

1 part whiting 


was used in making large relief maps and 
in covering medieval cardboard castles 
built by these boys. This material has 
endless possibilities for mask making and 
for many other modeling problems. 

A New Cotor Pencit and wash 
technique. Your pupils will enjoy this 
new use of colored pencil and water color 
combining both media in the effect of 
indelible pencil technique. Children, 
especially those who are fond of sketch- 
ing, will want to try drawing with the 
pencil, afterward covering the pencil 
drawing with a water color wash. 


bo kh.U FP & 
VACATION TRIPS 


Art and Music 
English Literature 
Interior Decoration 

Language Study 

Send for Booklet 


farcry 
TEMPLE Gi IOURS 
447-S Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















NEW YORK’S NEW HOTEL 


LINCOLN 





The highest-priced room at New 
York's new Hotel Lincoln is $7 for a 
large room with twin beds, tub bath 
and shower. A room, with shower, 
for one $3. 1400 rooms and baths, 
$3 to $5 for one, $4 to $7 for two. 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


Eighth Ave., 44th, 45th Sts. 
Times Square - NEW YORK 
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At all dealers or write direct 


American Pencil Co., 516 Venus Bldg., Hoboken, N. J. 











Basketry, Manual Arts and 
Weaving Materials 


Free Basketry Catalog Free Art Catalog 
Free Weaving Catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Department D. Cambridge 39, Mass. 











t By UNANIMOUS VOTE at a recent special meeting 
of the board of trustees of the Newark Museum. 
Miss Beatrice Winser, formerly assistant director 
and assistant secretary of the Museum, was ap- 
pointed acting director to succeed the late John 
Cotton Dana. 

Miss Winser, who was also named successor of 
Mr. Dana as librarian of the Newark Public Library, 
served with him as assistant director and assistant 
secretary of the Newark Museum Association from 
1915 until his death. She is the daughter of the 
late Henry J. Winser, New York Times war corre- 
spondent during the Civil War and one time 
Consul-General in Coburg, Germany, where Miss 
Winser spent the first twelve years of her life. 

“Miss -Winser, knows of all Mr. Dana’s ambi- 
tions,” says a statement of the library trustees, 
printed in the Newark Evening News, August 1. 
“She has seen the commencement of his quarter of 
a century of work for the people of Newark. She 
has carried out the details of much of it for him. 
Through all the years of Miss Winser’s service she 
has paralleled Mr. Dana’s ability to command loyal 


service. . . . Like Mr. Dana, she has aroused 
enthusiasm and devotion. 
a 


WE HAVE RECEIVED a letter from one of our 
original subscribers, asking us to obtain back issues 
of THe Scuoot Arts MaGazine to complete her 
files. After twenty-eight years on the subscription 
list, this speaks well for the reader interest. We 
hope some of our subscribers have old copies they 
would like to dispose of, or know of some one who 
can supply the following issues: 

1902 Jan., Mar., May, June, Sept., Oct., Dec. 

1903 Feb., Mar., May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov., 

Dec. 

1904 Jan., May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 

1905 Jan., Feb., April, Nov., Dec. 

1906 Jan., April, Nov., Dec. 

1907 May, June 

1908 April 

1909 Dee. 

1910 Feb., Mar., April, May, Nov., Dec. 

1911 Feb., Oct. 

1912 Jan., Feb., June, Sept., Oct. 

1914 June 

1920 May, Nov. 

1926 Sept. 

Will you kindly write to Inez F. Davis, Circula- 
tion Manager, 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass., 
if you can help out in the above situation? 


HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 
In Leather Craftwork—also Bead, Porcupine Quill, Feather, 
Horsehair, Stone, Horn, Celluloid, Indian Silver and Tur- 

uoise. Try our Material Supply Service for Individual, 
Class and Club Handicraft. 

1928 Handbook 50 cents—1929 Supplement 25 cents 
Price lists and leather samples included 
LESTER GRISWOLD 

623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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THE MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS AND GLACIERS FRAMED BY SWITZERLAND’S TREES ARE 
PICTURES TO BE FOUND IN MANY VARYING COMPOSITIONS THROUGHOUT THE ALPS 


The School Arts Magazine, November 1929 





